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their connection with the older universities, were becoming pre-
eminent amongst English schools. The number of these "great"
schools was swelled in Tudor times by the foundation or refounda-
tion of certain others, both day and boarding schools, such as
Harrow, Rugby, Westminster, Charterhouse, Shrewsbury, Merchant
Taylors', and St. Paul's. Towards the end of the 17th century the
distinction between these schools and the rest of the grammar-
schools began to be more marked, and the divergence had become
accentuated in the 18th century when the term "public school"
began to be applied in the narrower sense.
The general state of stagnation in the public schools resulted in
the critical attacks of the early 19th century and eventually led to
the appointment of the Clarendon Commission. We saw that the
Commission made certain suggestions about the curriculum of the
public schools, but they were largely left to reform themselves.
That work had already begun with the efforts of Butler and Arnold.
Other ancient foundations, such as Uppingham and Oundle, were
added to the number of the public schools through the ability and
personality of such headmasters as Thring and Sanderson. More-
over, the rise of a wealthy middle class, as distinct from the landed
gentry, after 1832, led to the demand for more public schools, which
was met by the establishment of new schools such as Marlborough,
Haileybury, and Wellington.
The next extension of the term was to include under it a number
of large schools of modern foundation and grammar-schools whose
heads were members of the Headmasters' Conference, founded in
1869 and incorporated in 1909. This usage was recognised in 1942
when the president of the Board of Education, in an official answer,
defined the public schools as those "which are in membership of
the Governing Bodies' Association or Headmasters' Conference."
The Association of Governing Bodies of Public Schools, founded in
1941, represents the governing bodies of those schools which are
either independent or in receipt of direct grant. Certain maintained
schools, for special reasons, have also been admitted to membership.
The association was formed to create a means by which questions
of common policy outside the sphere of those discussed at the
Headmasters' Conference might be decided.
The reforms in the life, curriculum, and teaching methods of the
public schools had raised them by the end of the 19th century to
an exceedingly high position in public esteem; and their contribu-
tions to the nation, especially during the First World War, had